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the good cause. We have had great pleasure, we may say in conclu- 
sion, in reading the last division of the present volume, the Tableau 
des Progres de la Poesie Francaise depuis 1830. The work was drawn 
up by request of the Imperial government with a series of cognate 
reports from other hands on the occasion of the Exhibition of 1867. 
It was perfectly in character that it should be "genial," and the place 
of criticism is kept throughout by exquisite, sympathetic, and, in the 
literal sense of the word, imaginative description. It is not often, we 
suppose, that in a government report one stumbles on such a passage 
as these lines upon Theodore de Banville : — 

" La chaste paleur et le contour tranquille des marbres ne suffisaient pas 
a ce coloriste. Les dresses etalaient dans l'onde ou dans la nue"e des chairs 
de nacre, veinees d'azur, fouett^es de rose, inond^es de chevelures rutilantes 
au ton d'ambre et de topaze, et des rondeurs d'une opulence qu'eut evite l'art 
grec. Les roses, les lys, l'azur, Tor, la pourpre, l'hyacinthe abondent chez 
Banville ; il revet tout ce qu'il touche d'un voile trame de rayons, et ses idees, 
comme des princesses de feeries, se promenent dans les prairies d'e'meraude, 
avec des robes couleur du temps, couleur du soleil, et couleur de la lune." 

H. J., Jr. 



3. — Archibald Constable and his Literary Correspondents. A Memorial 
by his Son, Thomas Constable. Edinburgh : Edmonston and Doug- 
las. 1873. 3 vols. 

Sir Walter Scott in one of his letters, speaking of the publication 
of Lord Orford's Reminiscences, says : "It is like a man who should 
brick up a hogshead of cyder, to be drunk half a century afterwards, 
when it could contain little but acidity and vapidity." This expres- 
sion of opinion was not remembered by Mr. Constable when he pub- 
lished the three volumes before us. Some of the details contained in 
them might have been interesting if given to the world forty years 
ago, or embodied in a pamphlet after the financial crisis which ruined 
his father's house in 1826. The list of Mr. Constable's literary corre- 
spondents contains nearly every name of eminence amongst his con- 
temporaries ; but in the notices of their lives, and the letters they 
wrote, there is little that adds to our information, or enables us to 
realize more distinctly who or what they were. 

Archibald Constable, to whom the greater number of these letters 
are addressed, began his career as apprentice to Mr. Hill, an Edin- 
burgh bookseller, in 1788, and commenced business on his own account 
in 1795. In 1804 he concluded a partnership with Mr. Alexander 
Gibson Hunter of Blackness, whose letters are far the most amusing 
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in this collection, and present a curious picture of the hospitality of 
the men among whom he lived. As one Cabinet minister of this 
century owed his position to the excellence of his dinners, Mr. Hun- 
ter's qualities must not be underrated. We know nothing equal to 
the feat described in the following quotation, unless perhaps it be the 
record of Porthos's achievements when he dined with Louis XIV. 
" Our turtle dinner," writes Mr. Hunter on the 30th of August, 1804, 
"turned out admirably well. I cut a most distinguished figure; 
ate seven plates of calipash and two of calipep, besides about three 
of the fins. We had four kinds of Madeira and claret till half past 
eleven." Assuming the dinner to have begun at six, this seems a 
most masterly performance, undertaken, too, without recourse to 
the means adopted in classical times for the relief of the digestion. 
The succeeding month Mr. Longman, who was the London agent for 
the sale of the " Edinburgh Review," was Mr. Hunter's guest in For- 
farshire, and during a good drink where "nobody was completely 
pounded," " did very well." The London publisher was, however, a 
weak subject, and was obliged to take to his bed a short time after, 
his powers being summed up by his host as follows : "These English- 
ers will never do in our country. They eat a great deal too much and 
drink too little ; the consequence is, their stomachs give way and they 
are knocked up of course." From a later letter we gather what 
amount of drink was requisite for the purposes of digestion : "Yes- 
terday Maule and Charles Hay came here along with us and stayed 
till near three this morning, — a terrible drink, — three bottles claret 
per man, besides punch, etc., after supper. I do not think I ever was 
in so good order as at present. I have seen everybody a stage past 
me, and asleep each night, and I am this day better than ever. 
Maule pounded each night, though none of them totally." In 1806 
the climax is reached : " We had a most dreadful day at Brechin 
Castle, Qne of the most awful ever known even in that house. What 
think you of seven of us drinking thirty-one bottles of red Champagne, 
besides Burgundy, three bottles of Madeira, etc., etc. 1 Nine bottles 
were drunk by us after Maule was pounded." On this occasion Murray, 
the London publisher, was indiscreet enough to challenge the Scotch 
portion of the company, and we naturally hear of his being very 
unwell, and " physicked." If we take into account the etc., etc.'s, 
the above evening may be looked upon as a great field-day in carous- 
ing, the memory of which in these degenerate days may serve as the 
record of some high flood to perpetuate a stupendous effort of nature. 
In 1807 Mr. Hunter writes from London, where he does not seem 
to have been impressed by the House of Commons. Mr. Thomas 
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Grenville he thought a " most tiresome drunt " ; during his speech he 
■went to sleep, and afterwards arrived at the conclusion that he would 
not be an M. P. for £ 1,000 a year. The House of Lords pleased him 
more, the Peers being so truly noble looking and finely dressed, and 
their manners so refined and polite : the Commons appearing but trash 
in comparison. If these were Mr. Hunter's impressions in 1807, what 
would they be now after the Reform Bills of '32 and '67 1 The 
partnership was dissolved in 1811, and Mr. Hunter retired with a gain 
of £ 21,000. In the following year he died. Those who are conver- 
sant with Lockhart's Life of Scott need not be told the further fortunes 
of the firm of Constable, and the history of its difficulties and em- 
barrassments until its collapse in 1826. Archibald Constable had 
unlimited confidence in his own judgment, great kindliness of disposi- 
tion, an overweening trust in his own resources, combined with most 
unbusiness-like habits. His correspondents are always complaining 
that their letters have remained weeks and months unanswered, and 
Sir John Leslie, in one of his letters, alludes to what was no doubt a 
special characteristic of the publisher. " When I saw Barrow's miser- 
able book on the Arctic voyages, I was tempted to make a proposition 
to you through Cadell ; but you seemed to listen to it coldly, as I find 
you generally do to all projects which do not originate with yourself." 
When we find chapters devoted to men such as Campbell, Leyden, 
Ritson, Godwin, Lord Jeffrey, James Mill, and Washington Irving, 
we naturally look for letters of interest or anecdotes of value. It 
seems impossible that they should be able to write so many pages 
without a spark of brilliancy, and be so dull, even though the subject 
be business. Campbell is chiefly anxious about the payment of an 
annuity to his mother ; Godwin, about the apprenticeship of a son 
of his wife ; Sir John Leslie wants to be employed at two guineas a 
day while he visits manufactories in England and on the Continent. 
In fact, the whole collection is one which, though possibly full of inter- 
est to the family of the man who received the correspondence, is -of far 
too limited a character to be given to the public. Nobody cares 
whether Loo Choo still belongs to Captain Hall, or how many copies 
of the Encyclopaedia will go off within four years. We have com- 
plained before of the reckless manner in which volumes of no perma- 
nent value are thrown upon the market, and it is with horror that we 
learn that no less than 3,463 new books were published in England 
during the year 1873. We shall no doubt be given soon a detailed 
account of the Duke of Wellington's appointments with his dentist, 
. and fac-similes of all the checks he drew upon his bankers. Old 
anecdotes are quoted without acknowledgment, and Walpole's, Selwyn's, 
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and Beckford's gossip reproduced to suit nineteenth-century actors. 
What possible object is served by the 'publication of a letter such as 
the following 1 We can well believe that the Constable family had its 
share of the infirmities of human nature, and that at the age of seven- 
teen, David, the eldest boy, was frequently in want of money. 

" My dear Grandfather : — You will no doubt guess the object of this 
letter when you recollect that yesterday was Christmas day, and I hope you will 
be liberal enough to send me as soon as possible — dat bis qui dat cito — 
a two-pound note or as much more as you please, as I have no one but your- 
self to apply to, and consequently if you don't comply I must go without. I 
want a little money very much. 

" D. C." 

As a precedent for the use of future applicants this is quite useless, 
for the ability to ask for money is one of the few qualities innate in 
and coeval with mankind, transmitted through many generations and 
refined by constant practice. To justify the insertion of a letter like 
this, when printing is no longer in its infancy, the career of the writer 
should depend upon the success of his application. If David Con- 
stable had been refused £ 2, had in consequence run away from Scot- 
land, and decided by a brilliant charge the battle of Waterloo, we 
might forgive the introduction of similar details. The whole of the 
third volume is devoted to Sir Walter Scott, but all the letters of any 
importance have been already given to the public by Mr. Lockhart in 
his Life. If any new light is thrown, it is only upon the expedients 
employed in raising money, and the embarrassments of the London 
agents of the Edinburgh house. Sir Walter's introduction to Archi- 
bald Constable took place about 1800, and it was in January, 1807, 
that the publisher offered a thousand guineas for "Marmion." In 1805, 
Sir Walter entered into partnership with the Ballantynes, with what 
success readers of Lockhart will remember. To have a connection 
with the " monarch of Parnassus " was the hope of every publisher. 
Mr. Cadell writes to his partner, saying that he found " the lion in his 
den very busy ; he is in great spirits, and I do think we stand very 
well with him, and bid fair to retain the place we hold ! " Though in- 
surances had been effected upon his life, Sir Walter's condition of 
health was watched with solicitude. In these letters the genial 
humor and universal variety of his mind are wholly lost sight of : 
we have only a writing-machine which contracts debts and pays 
them, draws bills, requires accommodation, and makes bargains. 
The publishers knew that as long as a book bore the name of Sir 
Walter on the title-page its sale was secured. "A work under the 
title of Pocahontas would make the fortune of us all," writes Con- 
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stable ; -while Robert Chambers expresses his opinion that, if he were 
to write a description of the second-last new moon, the book would 
be a good book, and would sell. Sydney Smith, in the middle of a 
criticism, owns that Scott's worst novels are better than the success- 
ful productions of other authors. The correspondence between 
Constable and his Loudon agents, Messrs. Hunt and Robinson, fills 
up the latter part of this volume. When Constable announced his 
intention of issuing a cheap form of the Waverley Novels in numbers, 
it was not unnatural that the London firm, who held £ 40,000 stock 
of the works of the author of " Waverley," should take alarm. In the 
following month, however (October, 1825), the storm had begun, and, 
in spite of all Mr. Cadell's eiforts to raise money, was soon to prove 
fatal. Archibald Constable remained in Edinburgh until the 13th of 
January, when, owing to the solicitations of his partner, he went to 
London. His presence was of no avail, and on the 16th it was known 
that Hunt & Co. had dishonored a bill of Constable's. In these de- 
tails there is no fresh information, and all that the publication of this 
correspondence can be hoped to effect is some slight difference in the 
apportionment of blame ; as a literary scrap-book, this memorial 
possesses little merit, and we leave with the impression of having read 
a disjointed biographical dictionary. When Miss Austen's Life was 
written the other day, we were at least told what was the considerable 
sum given by Mrs. Norris to her nephew William, — a piece of infor- 
mation which, to collectors of Austeniana, would have justified the 
issue of a folio. The editor might have remained contented with 
Sir Walter's epitaph upon his father's house : " Never did there exist 
so intelligent and liberal an establishment : if every author in Britain 
had taxed himself half a year's income, he should have kept up the 
house which first broke in upon the monopoly of the London trade, 
and made letters what they now are." No purpose, as far as we can 
see, has been served by letting in more light upon the ties which 
existed between Sir Walter and his publishers. In the memorials of 
Lord Cockburn there is a passage written in 1838, which is still more 
applicable now. Speaking of the last volume of Sir Walter's Life, he 
says : " The world has now been taught how much he was a trades- 
man, even in the exercise of his literary genius ; and how much less 
he valued fame and literature than those results of them which 
enabled him to exercise an intellectual and splendid hospitality." It 
will be long, we fear, before the book-makers of the present day learn 
that there are many details in the lives of even those whom we most 
reverence and honor which should be allowed to rest in undisturbed 
privacy. 



